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Telling the Past — Doing the Truth: 


Toni Morrison’s Beloved 


MAYA HOSTETTLER 
University of California, Irvine, USA 


ABSTRACT This essay challenges the concept of historical truth by arguing 
that history is only true within its own parameters. One of the main interests 
of history is to organize (evaluate) events that were important in shaping the 
world as it presents itself today. What history neglects to describe are the 
forces and interests that structure that hierarchical system that history applies 
when writing its text, i.e. history. Taking Toni Morrison’s Beloved as an 
example of writing the past that sets itself apart from writing history, the 
essays follows a narrative that is doing the truth by giving voice to the 
repressed fears of a white and black world that do(es) not dare investigate the 
parameters of existence. 


It might be surprising to an international audience that a Swiss writer is 
interested in African-American (literary) cultural production. On closer 
inspection, however, such an interest points to the importance of 
African-American history and culture as the achievement of liberation from 
the master narrative. Such an achievement does not result in an isolated 
performance, but carries its performance into the master narrative, thereby 
changing it. It could be argued, of course, that such a performative pattern 
is what art is all about. But this is only partly correct, since most art is 
rooted in the master narrative even when fiercely criticizing (thereby 
changing) it. Western culture has taken such a situation for granted arguing 
that culture could be compared with a spiral screwing itself into the air, 
becoming purer and better and more conscious of itself. For me this image 
is funny. Why? As a writer I have always been interested in (linguistic) 
images. To my mind images are very powerful, and - very much in the 
Freudian tradition - I believe that images are doing the truth. With regard 
to the cultural spiral screwing itself into the air, I am thus driven to follow 
the cultural spiral’s linguistic pun. I therefore would see the image of culture 
as both a spiral screwing itself up (into the air) while screwing the air or the 
other or whatever. 

As a writer, I believe in the truth of such ‘language games’, which 
makes me a little suspicious in the eyes of the serious critic. How can 
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language be true, if we cannot distinguish between truth and untruth? 
Jacques Derrida raised this question rather urgently in a recent lecture. The 
audience felt uneasy about the overall implication of such a statement. I 
found it liberating. Why? Ours has been a century of so much factual science 
and truth (despite the post-modern condition) that we have lost touch with 
the truth of imaginative power. I read this obsession with factual knowledge 
as the result of our fear of ambiguity, and also as a result of our fear of 
uncertainty. Neither of these fears is given space within the master narrative. 
The master narrative and the master culture are inventions that do not 
suffer fear unless this fear can be transcended. Everything that is connected 
to fear has therefore to be transcended or silenced. 

African-American history signifies fear - a fear that was silenced. 
Equally, women’s history signifies fear - a fear that was silenced. As a 
woman and a writer I want to ‘unsilence’ this fear. Growing up in a country 
that is as thoroughly patriarchal as Switzerland, I was looking for silenced 
voices that have become unsilenced, There are quite a few unsilenced voices 
to listen to, but none equal those of African-American women writers whose 
imaginative voices tell the past, not a story to pass on. 

The following is an attempt to show how I read and write fiction and 
criticism simultaneously. The essay opens with a glimpse at my new novel 
and will - at some crossroads - lead to Toni Morrison’s Beloved. 


I try to imagine. I try to imagine what it would be like if I were a 10 year-old 
boy who lived in Switzerland in 1855. In Geneva, to be more precise, 
because this is the place where my new novel is set. I try to imagine. Geneva. 
1855. A boy. Ten years old. Black hair. White skin. Brown Eyes. Attending 
Ecole Supérieur Calvin down at the shore of Lac Leman and hating it. 
Images come easily to my mind. My iris substitutes the United Nations’ 
Mercedes with horse-drawn carriages, young women’s tight jeans with wide 
skirts, their black heavy boots with brown leather shoes, less heavy and 
aggressive than their late-twentieth century counterparts. No hanging 
around in those days. Not for a woman unless she is a whore. Early 
marriage, child bearing, male child first, and: a lot of work. I am interested 
in one of these women. She is my boy’s mother. Her oldest child? I have to 
think about that. My womanly pen wants him to be the second child so that 
I can concentrate on his older sister, Emily, who has a hell of a life - and 
there I remember what my friend Verena told me, born in Zürich in 1939, 
shortly before the war started. Her tears when she remembers what it was 
like to be turned into a woman by a Swiss society that is (used to be?) so 
thoroughly male-oriented. I remember how relieved I was to be the daughter 
of an immigrant mother, whose values were very different from those of the 
Swiss. My mother’s wild background and being born almost 20 years later 
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than my friend Verena have set me free. I remember reading Beloved 
thinking, Denver, you are my sister. You are set free by your past as I was 
set free by mine. But this is another story. I have now to concentrate on my 
new novel. 

There is this boy - Tom? Philippe? Auguste? - no Tom - no Tommy. 
There is his mother, who is crossing Rue Albertine. I try to imagine her 
pace, her spine slightly bent, her skirt almost touching the unpaved road, 
while in the corner of my eye I see an elegant buggy rushing up. 

“Get away woman!”, the driver shouts, “don’t you have any eyes?” and 
he whips his black stallion, and while I see the horse and write him down, I 
know that were I to write my novel in English, black stallion would cause a 
frown. 

I try to imagine what happens to a woman, a boy, a girl, a man when 
creating novels or plays. And since these people live in a particular country 
with a particular history, I have to read about the places in order to create a 
setting that is correct. Critics are fond of pointing out that Rue Albertine 
never existed and that Ecole Supérieur Calvin was not yet founded in 1855. 
So I had better check this. Otherwise my critics will not read me but 
schoolteacher me. The alter ego of the critic is the one of the schoolteacher. 
This is schoolteacher’s moment of absolute power, which I invited, because 
my seeing eye didn’t care about the historical truth of La Rue Albertine, 
and Ecole Supérieur Calvin. 

She didn’t do her homework, schoolteacher says, I can prove it, prove 
it, prove it. Everything else I have to say - the way this woman feels tired 
out by Geneva that was governed by a protestant ethic ringing in the name 
of her boy’s school whose teaching makes him and her and Emily sinners 
before they were born - goes unnoticed. This is the part my schoolteacher 
critics do not want to listen to. It pains them to hear my critique of a town 
that has done so well, and is lauded in the history books that have been 
written by our forefathers for posterity to read so that we may know the 
past. Know the past? I don’t know anything other than schoolteacher’s view 
of the world. How he measured it. How he recorded it. How he evaluated it. 
How he earned his PhD with it. His writing pen, though, never wrote about 
Emily being the oldest child, nor about her mother crossing the road being 
shouted at by a horse driver, nor about Tommy and his resistance to going 
to a school, whose name - the one I imagined - is not yet recorded in the 
books of Geneva, so I will have to rename it. For truth’s sake. This is what 
schoolteachers want their pupils to do: 


He [schoolteacher] was talking to his pupils and I heard him say, 
‘Which one are you doing?’ And one of the boys said, ‘Sethe.’ That’s 
when I stopped because I heard my name, and then I took a few steps 
to where I could see what they was doing. Schoolteacher was standing 
over one of them with one hand behind his back. He licked a forefinger 
a couple of times and turned a few pages. Slow. I was about to turn 
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around and keep on my way to where the muslin was, when I heard 
him say, ‘no, no. That’s not the way. I told you to put her human 
characteristics on the left; her animal ones on the right. And don’t 
forget to line them up.[1] 


I try to imagine. I try to imagine what schoolteacher has in mind when he 
wants his pupils to do this exercise. I try to imagine what schoolteacher has 
in mind when he writes his research paper on the American Negro. Each of 
the pictures my imagination produces stops my breath. Not only mine, 
Beloved’s too. There is no reason to breathe for a baby, Sethe believes, if 
her characteristics are split in two: the human ones and the animal ones, 
and no way to help it. 

Is schoolteacher exercising the same kind of power over her as he is 
exercising over me, when he wants me to learn his facts rather than mine? 
Maybe it is the same kind of power. Power is power. Yet, in my case, he is 
right as he holds on to a history that has been written. Whether or not I 
challenge the structure of this history does not matter: within the records of 
his history he is right. Sethe’s case is different. Her history has not yet been 
written. Her history is about to be written. He, schoolteacher, is about to 
write her history. For truth’s sake, he is measuring her out. For truth’s sake, 
he is listening her out. Yet instead of concluding that Sethe going without 
shoes is a sign of poverty despite her day-long labor, he concludes that black 
feet are like dog’s paws that can go unshod without pain. Instead of 
concluding that her milk-dripping breasts need to feed her suckling baby 
more frequently, he concludes that she has udders like a cow or goat and 
needs to get milked like a cow or goat. Within his line of logic, you cannot 
oppose such conclusions. He finds what he wants to find. Black people are 
different from white people in that they have certain characteristics that 
could be described as animalistic. Like a dog that is whipped if he opposes 
his master, Sethe is whipped after telling Mrs Garner how she was abused. 
Within the logic of his history, schoolteacher later - that is after the killing 
of the baby - concludes, that she behaves like a hound that got too much of 
a whipping. “Never again could you trust them in the woods or anywhere 
else. You’d be feeding them maybe, holding out a piece of rabbit in your 
hand, and the animal would revert - bite your hand clean off” (p. 150). So 
schoolteacher punishes the one who had whipped Sethe too severely, by not 
taking him on the slave hunt, while the other, the one who has raped her, 
shakes all over on seeing Sethe killing her child. Whipping alone, he 
concludes, could not make any mother kill her child. There must be 
something else. This something else, he concludes as schoolteacher did 
before him, must be her animal characteristics. 

In fact, there is something else, but that ‘something else’ he has safely 
repressed. Had he been a little more attentive to what really had happened - 
historically happened - he would have needed to be more precise. Not only 
did the two nephews milk Sethe, but she was thrown on the floor. While one 
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kept her down, the other put his snout on her nipple and sucked her milk 
away as if he had been her baby, while Sethe’s husband, Halle, had to 
witness this scene from the hay-loft where he was hiding, unable to protect 
his wife, upon which he loses his mind, buttering himself all over with fresh 
churned cow milk - another sign for schoolteacher that niggers are but 
untamed beasts. 

Morrison describes this violent scene only once, although it is referred 
to throughout the book, and she does it in the calmest tone, employing but 
one single word. Before and after that passage we can only assume a scene 
of that sort, as it is always rendered through the mind of one of the persons 
involved who instantly exchange the words that hurt so much with those 
that hurt a little less. Since we never can know for sure what has happened, 
the narrator, whose voice should be taken as a (historically) true one, 
intervenes from time to time, to tell us what really happened. However, this 
voice keeps itself rather withdrawn, so that we have to listen very carefully, 
if we want to know. And so we learn that the nephew, on seeing Sethe 
killing her child, was shaking without knowing it. “The nephew the one who 
had nursed her while his brother held her down, didn’t know he was 
shaking” (p. 150). The historical voice (the one that knows what happened) 
immediately renders her right to talk to the nephew, who expresses his 
being at a loss, by repeatedly asking the sheriff, who was not shaking: “What 
she want to go and do that for?” For a brief moment it seems that the 
nephew is shaking because Sethe is killing her daughter, which he cannot 
understand, yet the brief defining relative clause - the one who had nursed 
her - is enough information to see him also shaking or particularly shaking 
because of his sexual harassment, if not rape. Employing but one word, the 
historical voice is able to deconstruct schoolteacher’s animal theory. The 
lash back inevitably comes in the next swing of a second: “Then, with the 
sun straight up over their heads, they trotted off, leaving the sheriff behind 
among the damnedest bunch of coons they’d ever seen. All testimony to the 
results of a little so-called freedom imposed on people who needed every 
care and guidance in the world to keep them from the cannibal life they 
preferred” (p. 151). 


e 


I try to imagine the immensity of this phrase: “the cannibal life they 
preferred.” The phrase explodes in my head, dripping down in fine little 
strands of voices telling the same story differently, yet never do they say the 
word that hurts so much. I try to imagine schoolteacher’s anger when he 
heard that his brother-in-law, Mr Garner, called his male slaves neither 
nigger nor coon but men. I try to imagine schoolteacher’s rage on learning 
that Mr Garner gave his men guns so that they could shoot a rabbit for 
dinner or defend themselves against bear and wolf. I try to imagine 
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schoolteacher’s scorn on being taught by Garner’s slaves, that black men do 
not, by nature’s definition, rape every woman who goes unprotected. I try to 
imagine what would have happened, had Mr Garner handed a gun to Sethe 
to be able to defend herself, just in case. She did not need to defend herself 
against the five black men on Garner’s ranch. They gave her a year to 
choose whom she would want to marry, when “rape seemed the solitary gift 
of life. The restraint they had exercised possible only because they were 
Sweet Home men” (p. 10). I try to imagine schoolteacher taking teacherly 
offense on being opposed by his wife’s brother who is but an uneducated 
farmer subverting the social and civil code of black and white of his time, 
that is, shortly before the Civil War. Surely, in schoolteacher’s mind, Garner 
should be held responsible for the war to come. It is against any law to let a 
black man be a man. 

I keep asking myself, why does schoolteacher want the truth to be his 
truth, and only his truth, and nothing but his truth? Has this something to 
do with the scientific parameters of research? If so, are all schoolteachers 
subject to this particular methodology? If so, why would they possibly be so 
afraid of admitting the possibility that the truth might be that which they did 
never expect? 


e 


Allow me, for the urgency of the two last questions, to reflect a little on the 
two terms the truth and the past. When thinking about truth and the past, 
and the past and its truth, another term - history - readily offers itself, that 
helps to distinguish between the two different kinds of truth Nietzsche 
discusses in his essay ‘On truth and lies in a nonmoral sense’ (Uber 
Wahrheit und Ltige im aussermoralischen Sinn), to which Heidegger, 
Lacan, Derrida, indeed many of us, frequently refer. The essay is a strange 
piece of writing whose mood oscillates between sarcasm and anger, starting 
off as a philosophical investigation into truth and ending in a bizarre 
narration. Throughout this essay Nietzsche deconstructs ‘values’ that are 
represented as universal truths that language, conventions, beliefs and any 
kind of hierarchy, in short the master narrative have structured. 


What then is truth? A movable host of metaphors, metonymies, and 
anthropomorphisms: in short, a sum of human relations which have 
been poetically and rhetorically intensified, transferred, and 
embellished, and which, after long usage, seem to a people to be fixed, 
canonical, and binding ... 


[T]o be truthful means to employ the usual metaphors. Thus, to express 
it morally, this is the duty to lie according to a fixed convention, to lie 
with the herd and in a manner binding upon everyone. Now man of 
course forgets that this is the way things stand for him. Thus he lies in 
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the manner indicated, unconsciously and in accordance with habits 
which are centuries old; and precisely by means of this unconsciousness 
and forgetfulness he arrives at his sense of truth. (emphasis in 
original)[2] 


Nietzsche’s attempt to strip objects or ideas of their ideological values opens, 
at least for me, a discourse that is very playful and creative. It conceives 
meaning as a performative moment instead of a given, or a presupposition, 
or a test of time. I would thus like to use Nietzsche’s notion of difference 
between moral truth or historical truth, and the non-moral 
(aussermoralisch) or ontic truth although in this essay he does not reflect 
on the latter as such, as Kant did rather excessively a century before him. 
(Nietzsche does not contradict Kant in these matters.) 

By the past I mean everything that has past. The picture that 
immediately comes to my mind is a big vessel into which everything flows. A 
love, an anger, a fear, a loneliness, a silence, a sentence, a killing and its 
pain as well as their representations. In short: everything. The truth of the 
past is its existence. The truth of the past is neither logical nor moral. It 
just is. 

Now what does this past mean? The past does not mean. It is. The 
truth of the past does not depend on a true sentence. For example, if I told 
the Governor of California, Pete Wilson - whom I want to shame for his 
shameless politics - that when I gave my regents’ talk in one of California’s 
state-funded universities, I did not wear any clothes, those who saw me 
deliver that paper would know that I am telling a lie. From a moral point of 
view, I did not tell the truth. I lied. (At least I hope so. There is this tale 
about the emperor and his new clothes that makes my example rather tricky, 
I think.) But the truth of the past does not care about such issues. With 
regard to the past, I have simply uttered a sentence that now swirls around. 
If there were windows, it might fly out of the windows and make itself 
known to the world. Yet where there are none, it has to sneak through the 
air-conditioning system, whispering to conscientiously working people in 
their air-conditioned offices that Maya is talking naked(ly), which should 
create a turmoil. Since nothing of that sort has happened so far, we may be 
assured that nobody believed it, since it is unlikely that this is a true 
sentence. So nobody will call the police, and I am saved. For the past, 
however, all of this is of no interest whatsoever. 

Let me summarize. Whether I tell a lie or not, my telling belongs to the 
past. Everything - fantasies, lies, fears, emotions, interactions, my little story 
about the air-conditioning system, my complaint about the post-modern 
celebration of windowless rooms in Southern California - everything that 
has been manifested becomes part of the past. The past is what it is. By 
telling the past we do the past. Each telling is a doing while simultaneously 
becoming part of what it is doing. 
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Those who think that the past is an impenetrable mess may take refuge 
in organizing, modeling, or investigating the past. We might, for example, try 
to retrieve that part of the past that is true (that has happened). This part is 
called history. The function of history is to collect reports that are true. The 
historian therefore attempts to collect and represent true reports. A 
historian is like both a detective and a judge. Let’s suppose the Governor of 
California would get annoyed about my bragging that nothing happened 
when I gave my regents’ lecture naked(ly). If I really did, I would have 
broken the law, and he would have needed to act upon it. 

I imagine he would seek someone who attended the talk - someone 
who is trustworthy and honest - to tell him the truth. He might ask one of 
his distinguished professors. Not only are they obedient servants of the 
University of California, they are also known to be serious and honest and 
loyal. What would they do? They would be a little evasive, I imagine, and so 
they would introduce Governnor Wilson to the problem of history: whatever 
theory applied, we can never really, really be sure whether an event has 
really, really happened or not; in other words, whether it is true or not. This 
is, they would explain further, why the Swiss, so they have read in the 
history books of Geneva, which is a serious place as it is occupied by the 
United Nations not to speak of Jean Calvin the reformer, keeps books of 
everything. The Swiss believe, she read, that if they have ‘official’ records of 
events, those events must be true. ‘Official’ in Switzerland would equal the 
witness-box in other countries, and so the Swiss would have a particular grip 
on true events. And since they are so afraid that they could lose out on the 
historical truth, they would have become world famous for behaving as if 
they were permanently in a witness-box: honest, upright, straight. After this 
brief introduction to the nature of the Swiss, the distinguished professor 
would leave it to Pete whether I, one of these Swiss, was talking naked(ly) or 
not. I imagine the Governor would be a little troubled, yet would insist on 
getting an answer. Did she or did she not? He would thus summon those in 
court who were attending my talk that day. By the power of his office (and 
the anxiety of his presidential candidacy) he would put the more trustworthy 
of the listeners in the witness-box and ask them: ‘Did Maya lecture nakedly?’ 
Truthfully they would all say, no, not in the real sense of the word. I 
imagine, however, he would not take such a no for a no. Why not? Because 
(a) his expectations are different, and (b) he knows in the Humanities 
scholars are only too familiar with the tropes of irony and signifying not to 
speak of their knowledge about the non-witness’s inability to tell a lie from 
the truth. Upon which, you can be sure, the Governor of California would 
think that the words I have spoken are true, which signifies that I have 
spoken in a shameful manner which he would not want to spell out in more 
details, for truth’s sake, maybe, or his own interests, or mine: I fear I would 
get dropped into silence. 
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And there we have a problem. This is the problem I am interested in, 
and this is the problem some art is interested in, African-American art in 
particular. Let me go back to the beginning where I explained the past. I 
said: by the past I mean everything that has passed (has been passing). I 
also said history is that part of the past that it true. The historian’s task is to 
plunge into the past and retrieve that which is true. As we have seen, this is 
always a little problematic. The problem is twofold: on the one hand we can 
never really be sure that an event is true or not (has happened or not). On 
the other hand there are events that have happened (they are true), yet have 
been silenced so that they cannot be known to the historian any differently 
than as a silence. Silence that speaks erases itself. Yet there is such a thing 
as silence. The historian therefore can only collect silence as a signifier, a 
caesura to history to mark that which, at the time when she collected it, was 
silent. We could say, silence is a historical sign that is unspeakable. We 
could also say silence is the effect of silencing. Shame might be such 
silencing or pain, or, as psychoanalysis argues, fear. The historian’s task 
then is to break the silence, thereby erasing it, yet not silencing 
(forgetting) it. 

Toni Morrison’s by now famous ’Unspeakable things unspoken’ signals 
such a caesura: saying the things that created the Thing (Das Ding, la 
chose) heals the speaker in so far as s/he now can cope with his or her life. 
By speaking unspeakable things unspoken, the ex-slaves who wrote their 
slave narrative could liberate themselves in many ways, yet, as Morrison 
points out in playing in the dark, it “did not destroy the master narrative,” 
which is, in our context, another word for history. “The master narrative,” 
Morrison continues, “could make any number of adjustments to keep itself 
intact. Silence from and about the subject was the order of the day” (p. 51). 

If silence speaks, it needs to be listened to by those who search the 
past for historical deposits. If historians are blind or deaf to the signs that 
signify silence, silence will not even enter the historical competition, that is, 
the selective process of the historian: what goes in and what is left out. It 
goes without saying that we have to eliminate some historical deposits since 
history is infinite. We could, to go on with my funny examples, record every 
other year, which would erase 50% of historical deposits. The available 
recorded history, however, shows that this is not the case. Rather, it erased 
a race or two, one sex, and those social classes that did not correspond to 
the master narrative. (By erasing a race, a sex, a class, historians create that 
race, that sex, that class in their own terms.) Such erasures make by far 
more than 50% elimination, and so this tactic turns out to be a more 
economic solution - a very important parameter - which, Gott sie Dank, we 
have started to put into question. The problems of history, however, remain: 
not only can history never fulfill its law - to record that which has really 
happened - it also gets only master-narratively represented, when we who 
do the selecting rather select - ‘Le Lever du Roi Soleil,’ than the agony of 
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slavery that led to the killing of a baby by her runaway mother on being 
hunted down by schoolteacher after being betrayed by her own envious 
people. The killing of the baby is a ‘historical truth’. There are records about 
this. The agonies that follow that killing, however, are silenced on both 
sides, the master’s and the slave’s. They are unspeakable things unspoken, a 
deep cut, a deep pain, a terrifying anxiety simultaneously the deep caesura 
of history. Small wonder that many (African-American) history professors 
use Beloved as one of their historical sources when they teach the American 
past that has not made it into history. 

Most of us are by now familiar with the baby-that-has-grown 
-into-a-woman-ghost who returns from the dead, or, as Baby Suggs says, 
from the other side, to inquire about the past. When so far Western cultures 
have conveniently separated the dead from the past, Morrison, by 
resurrecting the dead in life-size, erases this notion. The other side is the 
past, that which can and will come back, and put itself into a “rememory”, to 
use Morrison’s term. Denver has such a rememory when coming home from 
one of her lonely meetings under the boxwood bushes, seeing her mother 
pray. Not only does she see her mother, next to her mother is also a bodiless 
white dress hugging her mother. Too shy to ask about the dress, Denver 
first asks, what Sethe was praying for. But Sethe is not praying for anything 
any more. She just talks: 


‘I was talking about time. It’s so hard for me to believe in it. Some 
things go. Pass on. Some things just stay’ ... 


Denver picked at her fingernails. ‘If it’s still there, waiting, that must 
mean that nothing ever dies.’ 


Sethe looked right in Denver’s face. ‘Nothing ever does,’ she said. (p.36) 


Denver is given this answer only a little time after she was hiding away 
“from the hurt of the hurt world.” In her bower her imagination “produced 
its own hunger and its own food, which she badly needed because loneliness 
wore her out. Wore her out” (p. 29). So what does she do? She imagines 
one more time her own past that is her own birth. The only way to cease 
being so extremely lonely is to rehearse what she has been told. To bring 
meaning into her life is to imagine a narration that is about the past. While 
imagining the narration about the past, the narration also becomes part of 
the past. A memory (the mother’s first narration) and its rememory (all 
following narrations, imitations, alterations, repetitions) that will come forth 
at times to make itself known. 

On going back Denver sees her mother and then the dress, and then 
she “stepped into the told story that lay before her eyes on the path” (p. 29). 
The story is her mother’s story: how she fled from Sweet Home, the “other 
past,” as Sethe calls it, to 124 Bluestone Road. Denver’s imaginative reading 
gives her mother’s voice full authority to tell that part of the past her 
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mother was willing to tell her. So she knows about her mother being 
pregnant with her. Her mother called her her little gazelle, while still having 
milk, since she was still feeding her 2 year-old first daughter whom she had 
sent ahead with the boys. Denver rehearses her mother’s voice. There is her 
rememory, in which a white girl saves her, that is her Denver, and her Sethe. 
And there is this conversation: 


Then she did the magic: lifted Sethe’s feet and legs and massaged them 
until she cried salt tears. 


‘It’s gonna hurt, now,’ said Amy. ‘Anything dead coming back to life 
hurts.’ (p. 35) 


Denver’s rememory, however, is incomplete. There are some pieces missing 
that her mother never told her. And so she wants to know what we all want 
to know: what precisely has happened that made her run off? “Nothing to 
tell you,” Sethe explains, “except schoolteacher” (p. 36). 

Sethe keeps her silence. The experience of being made into an animal 
seals her lips. After Paul D breaks the news to her about why Halle had not 
come to the meeting place where they should have been met by an 
underground railroad woman (Halle went crazy after seeing her so badly 
misused), Sethe’s mind retreats to her working place. After the shock of the 
news that is the past, a past she always wanted to know, just to be sure that 
things were as she thought they were, or, perhaps, with a little hope that 
they were not as bad as she thought they were, she loses the little foothold 
she had been able to establish over the last 18 years. Fearing that the ‘other’ 
past (the past of Sweet Home) would throw on her and Paul D more 
intolerable pain and craziness the moment it would become part of their 
consciousness, she starts rubbing Paul D’s knees and thighs. It is this 
movement that connects her with her narrow working place, where she has 
learnt to fight back her past by working dough before the full day will beat 
in on her: “Working dough. Working, working dough. Nothing better than 
that to start the day’s serious work of beating back the past” (p. 73). But 
now there is no stopping. With Paul D sitting on the porch one day, beating 
back the past has become unmanageable. “As if to punish her further for 
her terrible memory, sitting on the porch not forty feet away was Paul D, the 
last of the Sweet Home men. And although she could never mistake his face 
for another’s, she said, ‘Is that you?” (p. 6). For 18 years she has tried to 
barrel up the past, but now there is no stopping the holes that have been 
unplugged by his appearance from the ‘other’ side. When before she had 
carefully mended the holes by creating little narrations, sweet narrations 
that she spooned to her daughter hoping she would feed her the right stuff 
to begin a new life, a life set aside of the past, the past now pours out into 
Sethe as well as into Denver. Still, Sethe hopes that she will be able to mend 
the holes again by making Paul D part of the stuff she mends her barrels’ 
holes with: 
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To Sethe, the future was a matter of keeping the past at bay. The 
‘better life’ she believed she and Denver were living was simply not that 
other one. 


The fact that Paul D had come out of ‘that other one’ into her bed was 
better too; and the notion of a future with him, or for that matter 
without him, was beginning to stroke her mind. As for Denver, the job 
Sethe had of keeping her from the past that was still waiting for her 
was all that mattered. (p. 42) 


The past, however, cannot be kept at bay. No sooner does Paul D enter the 
two women’s house, than he feels the explosive power of the barreled up 
past. He is instantly aware that the house is haunted. 

For 18 years Sethe has tried - unsuccessfully - to repress what she 
had experienced in the past. The experience of the past lies buried in her 
womb like a baby that kicks itself into consciousness at the very moment 
that she has given up thinking about it. When looking out into the green 
shades of spring breaking open with expectations, a screen lowers onto her 
retina, projecting images of men hanging neck-roped in the shameless 
beauty of an awakening spring. While staring at the dead, she feels one of 
schoolteacher’s nephews pulling her down on the floor while the other lies 
down on her, gripping her breastsfull of milk that is there to nurse her baby 
girl Beloved, while the other, Denver, already kicks her gently like a baby 
gazelle to remind her of the things she would want to know in about 3 
months’ time. About the moon she wants to know and the stars and trees 
and the flowers and what’s there beyond the hills, and about her mother 
and her father and who they were and what they did and where they came 
from. 

The shattering experience of having the milk taken away is a recurring 
shiver on Sethe’s mind. Milk was the only product she could produce all by 
herself. She would not need anyone to nurse her baby, her milk was hers, all 
hers, and she could give it away to each of her children: “I had milk,” she 
said, “I was pregnant with Denver but I had milk for my baby girl. I hadn’t 
stopped nursing her when I sent her on ahead with Howard and Buglar.” 
She goes on telling about the milk drops oozing out after Beloved was gone. 
It is both pride and pain to her. She is proud to have this milk, her own 
milk, and so much of it, and all her own milk. 

After this milk is taken, and her back ripped open for complaining 
about it, everything falls apart. And it all started with schoolteacher’s 
attempt to write history. Imaging this past and telling it is writing another 
history. In order to complete this history the ghost of the past has to be 
called forth and talked to. Sethe tells the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth to Beloved, and only to Beloved. And she is forgiven by 
Beloved, so much so that neither of the women can let go. But this is 
another story, this is not the past. This is the love between mother and 
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daughter that can be destructive, again and again and again. It therefore 
needs all the women of the community to exorcise the destructive impact of 
this particular symbolic order. These women are we all: all those who are 
not afraid to listen to that which signifies silence and follow its traces, which 
eventually will put the master narrative into question. 


e 


Equally, it needs the artist to dive into the past and listen and look and 
attend to life that otherwise is lost in the past. Toni Morrison indicates, in an 
interview she recorded with Home Vision in 1987 just after finishing 
Beloved, that The Bluest Eye, Sula, Song of Solomon, Tar Baby are the 
results of such an artistic search. With Beloved, she goes a step further, 
opening her writerly eye to look into the question why neither parent nor 
teacher remember what was done to the mind of the African when being 
deported from home, further, why neither parent nor teacher were aware of 
the big silence about everything concerning slavery. 

Speechless by the horrifying reports she encounters when piling up the 
material that was to go into The Black Book that was published by Random 
House in 1974, Morrison started to collect material on slavery and its 
consequences on both the black and white mind and their respective 
narrative of the world, which she wanted to use when she would have the 
strength to face “unspeakable things unspoken” as both theorist and as 
writer. The white narrative she calls the Master Narrative. Schoolteacher’s 
narrative would be an example. But also Melville’s and Jefferson’s. It is the 
narrative of history, science, and the Humanities and their respective 
theories. The black narrative she could not name so easily since ‘slave 
narrative’ was a term that had already been used elsewhere. Moreover, slave 
narratives were often written for a white audience in order to explain to 
white readers that the black writer was a human being, and not an animal, 
despite schoolteacher’s scientific report. Pd like to recall Phillis Wheatly[3], 
the poet, who had to pass a test given by Thomas Hutchinson, governor of 
Massachusetts, and some other worthy Bostonians, before she was allowed 
to claim her poems as her own. The slave narrative, then, was a narrative 
written by the slave him/herself to tell a white readership what it is like to 
be a slave. The slave narrative attempts to express the social and psychic 
pain and disruption of a person whose social functions were permanently 
disrupted by work, undernourishment, punishment, and, most devastatingly, 
the awareness that “men and women were moved around like checkers. 
What she called the nastiness of life was the shock she received on learning 
that nobody stopped playing checkers just because the pieces included her 
children” (p. 23). 

The slave narrative was followed by the social and political works of 
thinkers such as Frederick Douglas, W. E. B. Du Bois, Martin Luther King, 
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Jr, or Malcolm X, writing against the master narrative in order to correct it. 
The same, I think, is true for the male authors of literary works : the white 
man should finally accept the black man as a man. Women authors were not 
as much interested in forcing white people to recognize them. Why not? In 
her essay ‘Reflections on the black woman’s role in the community of slaves’ 
Angela Davis observes: “This was one of the supreme ironies of slavery: in 
order to approach its strategic goal - to extract the greatest possible surplus 
from the labor of the slaves - the black woman had to be released from the 
chains of the myth of femininity.”[4] In other words, black women became 
emancipated long before white women did, and the price they had to pay for 
this liberation was the one no one wanted to think about, let alone to 
memorize. 

There is an interesting parallel. During the Second World War, white 
women were put in charge of most jobs left open by fighting men. For once 
they became their own masters. While the emancipated slave woman never 
wanted to go back into a master-slave relationship, it did not occur to white 
women to fight for their new positions. On the contrary. The old dream of 
the green-and-white house with Dick and Jane took over one (last?) time. 

It seems to me that the price the black woman had to pay for her 
freedom was so high that nothing, but really nothing, could lull her back 
into a state that forced her to kill her own baby. Morrison addresses this 
issue in several articles. In 1971 she wrote a piece entitled, ‘What the black 
woman thinks about women’s lib’ in which she differentiates between black 
and white social history: 


For years in this country there was no one for black men to vent their 
rage on except black women. And for years black women accepted that 
rage - even regarded that acceptance as their unpleasant duty. But in 
doing so, they frequently kicked back, and they seem never to have 
become the ‘true slave’ that white women see in their own history. 
True, the black woman did the housework, the drudgery; true she 
reared the children, often alone, but she did all of that while occupying 
a place on the job market, a place her mate could not get or which his 
pride would not let him accept. And she had nothing to fall back on: 
not maleness, nor whiteness, not ladyhood, not anything. And out of 
the profound desolation of her reality she may very well have invented 
herself.[5] 


It is the irony of literary history and language that we now have to think 
about a term different from ‘slave narrative.’ If we agreed on ‘black 
narrative’ we might perhaps lose this terrible term. ‘Master narrative’ in the 
course of the discourse, particularly as black narrative has become so strong 
precisely because of the pain and agony that is connected with it. 

Master narrative is much easier to face. The grand gesture into the 
future that we will possess and handle when the time has come. Our 
reading/writing position is the one in which we sail off into a new world to 
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possess it. The gaze is the one into the future. The past we have made and 
know it. Out of this past we may create a new universe. Master narrative is 
always interested in universality. To have it all. To be it all. To possess it all. 
Black narrative is so much harder to take. There is this vast past no one 
wants to be reminded off. Turning the pages of The Black Book makes me 
shudder.[6] Only by reading each page again and again and again, might we 
start loosening our tongues and tell the past as either a memory or 
rememory. 

I do not think this is a ‘black thing,’ or an ‘American thing.’ On the 
contrary, it is as much a ‘white thing’ as it is a ‘world thing.’ We all have to 
remember and reremember things past. We have to do this collectively. Only 
by remembering things past collectively, can they be recorded or, for this 
matter, forgotten. Only by recording or forgetting them collectively, they 
cease haunting us at night because we have to face them in open daylight. 
The past has to come out of the closet. And so the colored women of 
Cincinnati had to come out into the open daylight on a Friday afternoon, to 
remember and face primarily themselves. Looking at Sethe’s house in the 
heat of a late afternoon, they have to face the party Baby Suggs gave for 
them, some 18 years before that reckless celebration of life they would 
destroy the next day by betraying Sethe and her four children to 
schoolteacher and his slave hunters. The past (the envy, the fear, the love) - 
theirs and ours - needs to be taken into account by a new narrative, which 
by doing this will cease to be either ‘the master narrative’ or ‘the symbolic 
order.’ After the women have faced each other in their pain and joy, Beloved 
is gone. 

When Paul D returns, he finds a Sethe who has made up her mind to 
die. To him, and only to him she confesses that she has lost the best thing 
she had ever had. To which he replies: 


‘Sethe,’ he says, ‘me and you, we got more yesterday than anybody. We 
need some kind of tomorrow.’ 


He leans over and takes her hand. With the other he touches her face. 
‘You your best thing, Sethe. You are.’ His holding fingers are holding 
hers. 


‘Me? Me?’ (p. 273) 


Telling the past is, of course, a very difficult task. Yet it has to be done. One 
way of doing it is writing fiction. It needs the artist to shape this material 
into a narrative that can do the truth that is to tell the past: not a story to 
pass on. 
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